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SINGLE COPIES TEN CEN 


Port Authority forces walkout 


Bus drivers 
approve A/C 
pact 2 fo 1 


Eighteen hours of almost con- 
tinuous negotiations and meet- 
ings averted a strike July 1 by 
1,450 members of Carmen’s Divi- 
sion 192 against the A/C Transit 
District. 

An 11th hour company pro- 
posal for a one year contract, 
worth almost $2 million in wages 
and fringes, was accepted by the 
union executive committee and 
submitted to the membership 
with a recommendation to ac- 
cept. 

The membership voted its ap- 
proval 777 to 390 in secret ballot- 
ing July 6. 

The proposal called for an im- 
mediate increase of 37 cents an 
hour for bus drivers, bringing 
their hourly wage rate to $4.93, 
within one-fourth of a cent of 
the anticipated new wage scale 
for San Francisco Municipal 
railway ope A 

A cost of living increase, esti- 
mated at 5 cents, would go into 
effect next January. The pro- 
posal included a new machinist 
classification at $6 an hour. 
Class AA mechanics, making 
$5.54 an hour, would go to $5.90. 

Increases for other workers 
varied. Among them was a 7 per 
cent boost for clerical employes. 

Fringe improvements included 
an increase in the $28 monthly 
contribution for medical plan 
coverage to $33 with another $3 
added next March; and an in- 
sured dental plan, effective Jan- 
uary 1, with the district contrib- 
utine a maximum of $2.50 per 


MORE on page 8 


Carpet & Linoleum 
Layers election— 
only one contest 


Carpet, Linoleum & Tile Work- 
ers Local 1290 reelected almost 
its entire slate of officers June 
30. 


In the only contest, President 
Bob Beard beat off the challenge 
of Lee Schoenenberger and John 
Tipton. The vote was Beard 40, 
Schoenenberger 35 and Tipton 6. 

Reelected ‘without contest were 
Business Manager Larry Glad- 
ding, Vice President Leno Russell, 
Warden William Simpson and 
Treasurer Tony Cappello. 

Also unopposed were Armand 
Silva, who became trustee, and 
board members Jim Clark, in- 
cumbent, and George Abreu and 
Mel Annas. 


from the 


EDITOR'S CHAIR 


The editor is on vacation. 
His column will be resumed 
on his return. 


BIC to organize in BART maintenance 


The Building Trades are plan- 
ning an organizing campaign for 
their crafts in the maintenance 
department the Bay Area Rapid 
Transit District has yet to de- 
velop. 

As a first step in this direction 
the Alameda County Building 
Trades Council Tuesday night 
agreed that member’ unions 
should dispatch skilled crafts- 
men whenever BART calls for 
them, although the district 
wages are below union scales and 
fringe benefits are almost non- 
existent. 

“BART has agreed to call 
Building Trade Council locals for 
craftsmen when they have a 
need for craftsmen,” Secretary- 
treasurer Lamar Childers report- 
ed. “These jobs are going to have 
to be filled.” 

“In an organizing situation 
we have special dispensation to 
do this,” Business Representative 
Gunnar Benonys of Carpenters 
Union Local 36 observed. “We 
would have thousands of main- 
tenance jobs if we had done this 
sort of thing before. 


“T don’t doubt that these build- 
ing construction type mainten- 
ance jobs are going to be good 
jobs. It’s going to be steady work, 
day in and day out, year in and 
year out.” 


Tom Sweeney, business mana- 
ger of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers Local 
595, noted that “Twenty crafts 
are trying to carve a unit out of 
the BART system.” 


This work is not to be confused 
with construction jobs. 

BART construction has been 
covered by agreements between 
the system and the Alameda, San 
Francisco and Contra Costa 
County Building Trades Councils. 

Childers reported that mean- 
ingful talks had been conducted 
with BART for a three-year ex- 
tension of the agreement with 
the three councils and to provide 
that BART extensions, moderni- 
zation and repair would be done 
by AFL-CIO tradesmen under 
the appropriate agreements. 

Childers said agreement in 
principle had been reached on an 


AGC talks lockout on eve 
of reopening negotiations — 


Carpenters and Laborers were 
to reopen negotiations Wednes- 
day with the Associated General 
Contractors in hopes of resolving 
some of the confusion surround- 
ing the Northern California con- 
struction industry. 

Shortly before the scheduled 
meeting an AGC spokesman said 
memeters would lock workers off 
jobs in reprisal for caryenier 
walkouts on some jobs. The car- 
penters had neither struck nor 
posted pickets at the jobs they 
left. 

Carpenters were also to meet 
with Engineering & Grading 
Contractors Association and oth- 
er employer groups which had 
not followed the Northern Cali- 
fornia Home Builders Conference 
in agreeing to a new contract in 
June. 

Renewed talks by the Northern 
California District Council of 
Laborers concerned only the La- 
borer’s Master Agreement. Tun- 
nel workers, who belong to the 
same union, were not involved. 


Last week some 600 tunnel 
workers were pulled off a di- 
version tunnel for the Auburn 
Dam, a flood control dam east 
of Modesto and Bay Area Rapid 
Transit projects because the 
AGC reneged on _ bargaining 
agreements on two issues. 

Also out were Painters who fol- 
lowed a no contract, no work pol- 
icy; carpenters on a variety of 
construction projects, and locked 
sut members of other unions. 
More than 50 painting contrac- 
tors were reported to have signed 
interim agreements. 

By mid-week no new progress 
had been reported in inaster econ- 
tracts in the construction indus 
try, where all old agreements ex- 
pired in June. 

Sal Minerva, business mana- 
ger for the Laborers, said tunnel 
workers would return to the job 


and those negotiations would be 
resumed as soon as the contrac- 
tors agreed to abide by bargain- 


ing table agreements on auto 
parking for workers in urban 
areas and involving sub-con- 


tractors who become delinquent 
in meeting their responsibilities 
to the union. 


Service Employees 
support striking 
cemetery workers 


Service Employees Local 322 
has vowed to support Cemetery 
Workers and Green Attendants 
Union Local 265 in its strike 
against the San Francisco ceme- 
teries. 

Financial Secretary Vern Du- 
arte of Local 322 reported that 
his membership voted July 1 to 
give $1,000 to Local 265 on July 
6 and $250 weekly thereafter un- 
til their brothers in 263 are back 
at work. 

Local 265 struck 12 major cem- 
eteries in San Francisco and on 
the Peninsula June 3 after the 
employers failed to make any re- 
alistic offer in negotiations for 
anew contract. 

“They're trying to break the 
union,” Duarte said. “Local 322 
will use all of its treasury to help 
prevent this.” 

Sixty per cent of the members 


of Local 322 are cemetery 
workers. 

Secretary Treasurer Maurice 
Fitzgerald of Local 265 avreed 
with Duarte and added, “They 
are trying to break the two un- 


ions and we are not going to let 
it happen. It can’t happen if we 
stand together.” 


addendum and that attorneys 
were drafting the language. 

The BTC authorized its presi- 
dent and secretary to sign the 
addendum and the extension on 
behalf of the council and all 
unions. 

The council set August 17 for 
an election to fill the unexpired 
term of its secretary-treasurer. 

Childers is resigning as of Aug- 
ust 1 when he will again become 
business representative of the 
council, a post he originally held 
before combining the two jobs. 
Simultaneously he will become 
general manager of Acorn Man- 
agement, of which he is presi- 
dent. 

Childers will be under a five- 
year contract at a reduced sal- 
ary as BTC business representa- 
tive. The difference will go to 
create a pension plan for him. 
The Acorn Management general 
manager’s job will also be paid, 
but without pension. 

Childers will continue to rep- 


Management 
ends parity, 
ignores union 


Port of Oakland facilities were 
pretty well closed down last week 
by simultaneous strikes July 1 
of United Public Employees Lo- 
cal 390 and the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union. 

Selected ships still sailed. Most 
ships were gone from the harbor. 

Airplanes still flew — behind 
schedule. Airport facilities that 
travelers rely on, including 
ground transportation, shut 
down. Jack London Square was 
picketed. 

Local 390, which represents 
225 maintenance and operation 
personnel, struck July 1 because 
the Port Commissioners welshed 
on a 10-year-old agreement for 
wage parity with comparable 
workers in private industry and 


resent the BTC under the new ignored union attempts to nego- 
arrangement, just as he has in tiate. 


the past. 


ILWU strike 
shuts down 
waterfront 


Pacific Coast waterfronts were 
shut down July 1 when the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union walked 
off the docks. It was the first 
coastwide strike in 23 years. 

Nearly 15,000 stevedores and 
clerks were called out in 24 ports 
when contract negotiations be- 
tween the ILWU and the Pacific 
Maritime Association reached an 
impasse. 

Twenty-two ships slipped out 
of the Golden Gate during the 
night. Only nine remained in the 
San Francisco Bay. Ships at sea 
were diverted. 

Freighters carrying military 
cargo and passenger ships were 


MORE on page 8 


35 attend seminar 
on negotiations 


Thirty - five representatives 
from a dozen unions learned 
some of the legal technicalities 


of negotiating durine a collec- 
tive bargaining workshop last 
month snonsored bv the Ala- 
meda County Central Labor 
Council. 

The most important thine was 
coming to understand what not 


to leave out of a contract, re- 
ported Labor Council representa- 
tive Abe Newman—and how to 
handle demands that you drop 
in bargaining. 

He mentioned such thines as 
a past practice clause and an 
omnibus grievance procedure 
clause as frequently overlooked 
musts. 


Shortly after the strike start- 
ed police arrested three_ pickets 
on charges of obstructing traffic 
at the entrance to the airport. 

Arrested and released on $500 
bail were Local 390 Business 
Agent Steven Martin, 23; his 
father, LeRoy Martin, 53, mem- 
ber of Sheet Metal Workers Lo- 
cal 355; and Joaquin Estrella, 
56, vice chairman of the port 
chapter of Local 390. 

“The guy put the arm on me 
pretty good,” Steve Martin said. 

They were part of a picket line 
at 98th Avenue and Doolittle 
Drive, informing union drivers 
of the strike which had the 
sanction of the Alameda County 
Central Labor Council. 

Another line picketed the ter- 
minal itself. Taxi and bus service 
were soon cut off. Restaurant, 
bar, sky cap service, gift shop 
and other facilities closed. 

With charter service just get- 
ting into full swing, the airport 
was Still a busy place. 

The union emphasized that it 
was forced to strike. 

Up until the last minute Sec- 
retary - treasurer Richard K. 
Groulx of the Alameda County 
Central Labor Council and Local 
390 Executive Secretary Paul 
Varacalli tried to get the port to 
negotiate. 

At one point the commission- 
ers adjourned their meeting as 
Groulx was about to rise to 

speak. He had waited more than 
an hour and a half for the op- 
portunity to talk to the full com- 
mission. 

Central issue in the dispute is 
the Port Commission’s unilateral 
action eliminating the parity re- 
lationship formula, established 
in 1961. Th‘s is comparable to 
salary-determining methods used 
by other public agencies in the 
Bay Avea. 

“This is a tragic strike,” Vara- 
calli said. “It’s tragic because the 
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OFFICIAL NOTICES 


Union meeting notices page 
6, correspondents columns 
page 4. 


OURNAL 


How to Buy 


Watered fruit drinks and the truth 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Labor Journal Consumer Expert 


After ten years of clamor and 
criticism, the canned drink man- 
ufacturers have finally agreed to 
tell the public how much fruit 
juice there is in those popular big 
cans of “drinks.” 


As we've pointed out a number 
of times during those years, these 
46-ounce cans of “orange drink” 
that look like a lot of beverage 
for 39 cents actually often are 90 
per cent water and sugar. But 
the canners have resisted telling 
the public how much real juice 
and how much water these pro- 
ducts have. 


For example, recently we wrote 
to the A & P asking for the con- 
tent of their own brand of 
“drink” and got back this letter: 
“,. the percentage of water and 
sugar in our Orange Drink can- 
not be revealed as it is a formula 
secret. We can advise however, 
that, based on the ingredient 


Milk prices go up 
again to preserve 
distributor profit 


The price you pay for milk 
went up July 1 by order of the 
State Department of Agricul- 
ture’s milk price fixing board. 

The price hike for store pur- 
chased milk was one cent a quart 
and 11% cents a gallon in Ala- 
meda and Contra Costa County. 

The new price is 29 cents a 
quart, 56 cents a half a gallon. 
Home delivered milk went up 112 
cents a quart and 3 cents a gal- 
lon. 

In six other central coastal 
counties prices were raised one 
cent a quart and 11% cents a 
gallon for both store and home 
delivered milk. 

The price fixing board said the 
higher charges were needed 
to meet increased costs of pro- 
cessing and distributing milk in 
the area. The board sets mini- 
mum prices its illegal to 
charge less. It was created to 
protect the interest of distribut- 
ors, not the consumer or the 
dairyman. 


DOT tire safety brand 


Tires failing to meet the fed- 
eral Transportation Depart- 
ment’s safety standards are still 
being found on cars by Highway 
Patrolmen, the patrol warned. 
Safe tires for highway use are 
branded DOT cn both sidewalls. 
Among non-safe tires found on 
cars are those marked for farm 
use or as unsafe for highway 
use. 


statement on the label, sugar is 
one of the major ingredients.” 


That much we knew. We can 
read labels too. 


The only reason it’s a “secret” 
is because they don’t want to 
tell the facts. When A&P stamps 
something tep secret, that ap- 
parently means it’s 90 per cent 
sugar-water. 

Now, the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration has announced, canners 
have agreed to disclose the per- 
centage of pure orange juice in 
watered orange beverages, They 
will have to say, for example, 
that “X BRAND Orange-Juice 
Drink contains not less than 10 
per cent orange juice,” or, “X 
BRAND Orange-Juice Drink con- 
tains not less than 35 per cent 
orange juice.” 

It took the government since 
1964 to win this modest advance 
on behalf of consumers. The FDA 
had first proposed standards for 
fruit beverages at that time. The 
manufacturers Stalled. After 
mounting criticism of the top- 
secret drink formulas, FDA tried 
again in 1968. It proposed that 
the drinks be labeled with the 
percentage of real juice and also 
that they meet minimum stand- 
ards of juice content. FDA want- 
ed a minimum juice content of 
50 per cent for products labeled 
“orange juice drink’; 25 per cent 
for those labeled ‘‘orangeade”, 


J. P. Stevens Co. 
found guilty for 
the twelfth time 


For the twelfth time in four 
years the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has found the giant 
textile firm of J. P. Stevens & 
Company guilty of violating fed- 
eral labor laws. 

A three-member NLRB panel 
found the company discriminat- 
ed against two members of the 
Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica for union membership or ac- 
tivity at the Stevens plant in 
Statesboro, Ga. 

The order listed all of Stevens’ 
lengthy list of previcus law vio- 
lations and the actions of the 
NLRB and the courts which have 
invariably found Stevens guilty. 
The anti-union company is a 
major government supplier of 
textiles. 

In the latest case the board 
ordered the company to read the 
text of an appendix to an NLRB 
order to the employes, to mail a 
copy of the order to each of its 
Statesboro employes, give the 
union “reasonable access to com- 
pany bulletin boards, and to pro- 
vide the union with a name and 
address list of employes within 
a year. 
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and 10 per cent for “orange 
drink.” 

THE MANUFACTURERS got 
the government to compromise. 
Under the rules now proposed, 
“orange blend” will have at least 
70 per cent juice; “orange juice 
drink” will have 35 per cent; 
“orangeade,” 15 per cent; “or- 
ange drink,” 10 per cent; “orange 
flavored beverage,” 8 per cent, 
and “imitation orange flavored 
beverage,” 2 per cent. 

Criticisms by Virginia Knauer, 
the President’s consumer assist- 
ant, of the lack o: information 
on “drinks” played a big role in 
getting the manufacturers to 
finally agree to show the juice 
percentages. The Coca-Cola Co. 
has informed Mrs. Knauer that 
it is proceeding to label its Hi-C 


Camp cooks 
attention: prevent 
food poisoning 


Meals seem to taste better out- 
doors, but Contra Costa County 
Health Director Glen W. Kent 
warned that campers should take 
precautions against food poison- 
ing. 

Many foods which can cause 
food poisoning often show no 
sign of spoiling, so taste, odor 
or appearance don’t always tell 
the tale, he counselled campers 
and picnickers. 

Some tips from Dr. Kent: 

@ Meats on a camping trip 
should always be stored on ice or 
in a refrigerator so they do not 
spoil. 

@ Foods like potato or maca- 
roni salad, deviled eggs or sand- 
wich fillings should also be stored 
on ice or in a refrigerator. 

@ Fresh and canned fruits can 
be safely stored and eaten on 
camping trips while campers will 
be taking a chance with such 
desserts as custard pastries, pud- 
dings or cream-filled rolls, cakes 
or doughnuts. 

@ Keep cold foods cold and hot 
foods hot to protect your family’s 
health. 


Mail order ethics 


Legislation requiring firms to 
offer refunds when mail order 
merchandise is unavailable or 
delayed has been approved by 
the Assembly Judiciary Commit- 
tee. The bill is AB 2316 by As- 
semblywoman March K. Fong. 


9 per cent over 65 


Nine per cent of California’s 
residents are 65 or older. That’s 
1,800,000. Nationally there are 20 
million oldsters, or 9.9 per cent 
of the population. 
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MORTUARY | 
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Main Office 


Fruitvale Ave. at East 
Sixteenth Street 
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Drinks without waiting for the 
FDA’s final order. 

The company sent Mrs. Knauer 
a set of its new labels showing 
that the juice content of “Hi-C 
Citrus Cooler” is 1 per cent; “‘Hi- 
C Orange Drink” and “Grape 
Drink” are 10 per cent, and “Hi- 
C Apple Drink” is 30 per cent. 

But don’t count themanufac- 
turers out. They have a new gim- 
mick. They are now adding ad- 
ditional vitamin C so they can 
claim as much and in some cases 
more vitam‘n C than real orange 
juice. The manufacturer of Ha- 
waiian Punch informs us that it 
has increased its vitamin C to 
88.7 milligrams per 6 ounces from 
the 30 milligrams per 8 ounces. 
Hi-C now has 100 milligrams of 
vitamin C per six ounces. 

DON’T BE TAKEN in by these 
big claims for vitamin C. A 160- 
miligram vitamin C tablet has a 
retail value of about half a cent. 
And, real orange juice has addi- 
tional nutrients. 

Don’t be taken in by the 
cheap - sounding price either. 
Orange concentrate at a current 
typical 26 cents for a six-ounce 
can (less for private brands), 
makes 24 ounces of orange juice. 
Thus the actual orange juice in 
a 46-ounce can of 10 per cent 
orange drink for 39 cents is 
worth just about five cents. 

Here’s a recipe for home-made 


orange drink: Take a nickel’s 
worth of reconstituted frozen 
orange juice (a little more than 
a juice glass). Put it in a large 
pitcher and fill with water. 
Sweeten to taste. Stir either 
briskly or slowly according to 
your temperament. Add a vita- 
min C pill if you want to increase 
the vitamin C content. Let the 
kids drink it all day long. 


Don’t be beguiled either by 
claims of “more” juice. Frances 
Cerra, consumer writer for News- 
day, Long Island, N.Y., tried to 
get Welch’s, who label their 
higher priced drink “40 per cent 
more orange juice,” to say just 
how much it does have. She, too 
was told, “It’s a trade secret.” 
Since the “other leading brands” 
usually have 10 per cent juice, 
Welch’s must have 14 per cent, 
or about 7 cents worth. 

Manufacturers also have 
found that if they add sweet- 
ening, salts and flavorings to 
water they can sell it as quick 
thirst quenchers under such 
names as Gatorade, Energade 
and Olympade. 

For example, a 12-ounce can 
of Energade consists of 11 ounces 
of water plus sugar, sodium and 
potassium salts, and flavorings. 
The function of the salts is that 
of a salt tablet — to replace body 
salts lost through perspiration. 

(Copyright 1971) 


Getting Your Money’s Worth 


Nineteen of 21 sleeping bag 
models tested by Consumer Re- 
ports magazine could be ignited 
by a dropped match. They were 
judged acceptable for use only 
where they are not likely to be 
ignited. 


The nonprofit consumer pub- 
lication says it is concerned with 
the issue of flammability because 
“We believe that if a flame-re- 
tardant bag can be manufact- 
ured, as our tests show it can, 
there’s no reason why all bags 
can’t be so made. ” 


The two models that could not 
be ignited with a match or ci- 
garette were the Morsan YO 1918 
and the Penneys Foremost Cata- 
log No. 1481, A spokesman for the 
testing organization warned that 
other models by the same manu- 
facturer may be flammable, and 
said that a different Morsan me- 
del tested for the June-issue re- 
port failed the match test. 

Aside from the flammability 
question, in ratings of overall 
quality based on durability tests 
and judgments of convenience 
features, the nonflammable 
sleeping bags would have ranked 
in the top third of the ratings, 
says Consumer Reports. 

Consumer Union, publisher of 
the magazine, says it knows of 
no government or _ industry 
standards bearing on the flam- 
mability of sleeping bags, but 
the organization believes there 
should be enforceable standards. 

“Sleeping bags,” it says, “are 
frequently placed in the vicinity 
of a flame source — an open 
campfire, a camp stove, a heater 
or a lantern.” 

The magazine also says it 
should be apparent that smoking 
while inside a flammable sleep- 
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ing bag “may be particularly 
dangerous to your health.” 


Suppose all your worldly pos- 
sessions are destroyed in a burn- 
ing moving van. At least you 
won’t have to pay the moving 
bill, right? Wrong. 


Dr. Albert Sparks, a federal of- 
ficial, was moving from Seattle 
to Galveston. His furnishings 
went up in smoke en route. His 
mover. Wheaton Van Lines, paid - 
Dr. Sparks as much as was re- 
quired under its insurance con- 
tract, but not before deducting 
$1,600 — the full Seattle-to-Gal- 
veston shipping charge. 


Mrs. Carolyn Perez of India- 
napolis lost all her family posses- 
sions when a United Van Lines 
trailer caught fire less than 100 
miles along the route to her new 
home. The company nevertheless 
demanded $1,400 for shipping. 


Both cases are reported in the 
June-issue Consumer Reports. 
The magazine says that prece- 
dent holds the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, regulator of 
interstate moving, will do noth- 
ing to help anyone in such a 
predicament to recover their 
shipping charges. 


Some years ago the ICC de- 
cided it had no such authority. 
Too bad, the ICC ruled, but any- 
one who contends he should not 
have to pay shipping charges 
when his goods are destroyed en 
route must take his case’to court. 
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Private enterprise 
for public welfare? 


Governor Reagan’s director of 
social services is proposing turn- 
ing part of California’s public 
welfare program over to “free 
enterprise.” 

In a recent letter Director Rob- 
ert B. Carleson urged directors 
of county welfare departments 
to purchase social services from 
private agencies “wherever ap- 
propriate.” 

He said his department would 
soon initiate a major study in- 
volving private facilities avail- 
able for this purpose. 

His letter to courity welfare 
departments said: 

“The potential in communities 
for the private provision of so- 
cial services must be thoroughly 
examined and evaluated. This 
Department will shortly embark 
on a major study to focus on 
social services and to examine 
the resources available under 
private and public auspices 
which are responsible and com- 
petent. In effect this endeavor 
will be directed toward full im- 
plementation of Chapter 10-034 
of the Administrative Standards 
for Public Social Services Man- 
ual: 

“The county welfare depart- 
ment is authorized to provide 
services in appropriate cases by 
purchase, contract or cooperative 
arrangement from other state or 
local public agencies, from non- 
profit or proprietary private 
agencies or organizations, or 
from individuals, for all eligible 


persons. Such arrangements 
have as their objective the sup- 
plementation of public social 
services provided by county wel- 
fare departments; extension of 
the range of available services; 
and provision of opportunities 
for recipients to exercise choice 
with regard to the source of pur- 
chased services.’ 

“Government must, of course, 
continually exercise its responsi- 
bility as the developer and guar- 
antor of needed services. Essen- 
tial to that responsibility is the 
encouragement of private enter- 
prise in the direct provision of 
social services. I urge you to an- 
alyze the services situation in 
your county and to initiate, 
wherever appropriate, the pur- 
chase of services frem compe- 
tently managed private agencies 
under well defined and specific 
contractual agreements. 

“Where state regulations ap- 
pear to be inconsistent with this 
policy, I request that you call 
these to my personal attention 
so that we may make appropri- 
ate revisions.” 

The letter prompted Social Ser- 
vices Union Local 535 to invite 
contributions to support its leg- 
islative efforts in Sacramento to 
combat this sort of perversion of 
public social services. 

It suggested checks of $25 pay- 
able to “Local 535—Political Ac- 
tion Fund,” be mailed to the un- 
ion at 3201 Telegraph Avenue, 
Oakland 94609. 


Labor urged to fight bill 


that would kill 


Immediate action to block 
legislation aimed at the heart of 
the United Farm Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee was urged 
this week by both John F. Hen- 
ning, executive secretary-treas- 
urer of the California Labor Fed- 
eration, AFL-CIO, and UFWOC 
Director Cesar Chavez. 

Henning said Assembly Bill 
964, heard this week by the As- 
sembly Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, “is aimed at the heart of 
UFWOC.” 

Among its anti-labor provi- 
sions, Henning said, “is a ban 
on consumer boycott picketing 
which was held to be legal by 
the State Supreme Court.” 

Chavez, who has been forced 
to resort to fasts and consumer 
boycotts and to submit to im- 
prisonment in the course of the 
long struggle to win collective 
bargaining rights for farm work- 
ers, said that the bill, approved 
by the Assembly Labor Rela- 
tions Committee June 24, is “a 
matter of life and death to our 
union.” 

AB 964, Chavez declared, would 
“destroy the farm workers’ un- 
ion.” 

In calling “for the help of all 
who have stood with us in the 
past,” Chavez said the bill would 
ban “almost all consumer pick- 
eting and is slanted throughout 
in favor of the growers.” 

Democratic Assemblyman Dav- 
id A. Roberti of Los Angeles, 
chairman of the Assembly Labor 
Relations Committee, agreed it 
would mean the death of the 
farm workers union movement in 
California. 

“For years farm workers have 
gone without union protection 
and other benefits enjoyed by 
workers in other unions. Now at 
last they are beginning to make 
some headway toward improving 
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their lot . .. So the large agri- 
business interests want to stop 
their organizing efforts by the 
passage of AB 964,” Roberti said. 
He called the bill ‘a pro-man- 
agement version of the Taft- 
Hartley bill loaded in favor of 
the agribusiness employers.” 
Roberti said that AB 964 is-“a 
very extensive piece of legisla- 
tion” that would affect all as- 
pects of the employer-employee 
relationship in agriculture.” 


Six unions start 
organizing VA 


The Government Employes 
and five other AFL-CIO affili- 
ates launched one of the biggest 
organizing drives in labor history 
with a petition seeking a nation- 
wide election to pick a bargain- 
ing representative for more than 
138,000 employes of the Veterans 
Administration. 

About 88,000 of the VA workers 
are already represented by the 
petitioning unions—the bulk of 
them by locals of the Govern- 
ment Employes. 

AFGE President John F. Grin- 
er is president of the six-union 
council that is seeking national 
exclusive recognition. 

The Service Employes, Carpen- 
ters, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, Fire Fight- 
ers and the Laborers are the 
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SCREEN ACTORS voted nearly unanimously at 
a mass meeting in the Hollywood Palladium to 
authorize a strike after employers proposed to 


cut back benefits. The Screen Actors Guild set 
July 14 as a strike date. Nationally the vote was 
overwhelmingly for strike authorization. 


Workers’ economic bind resembles 30s 


America’s workers are caught 
in the tightest economic bind 
since the 1930s, AFL-CIO Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Lane Kirkland 
told the Industrial Research In- 
stitute in Los Angeles. 

“They are being squeezed si- 
multaneously by inflation and 
recession,” he said, and “it 
should not surprise anyone that 
they are applying some pressure 
of their own, both at the bar- 
gaining table and in the legisla- 
tive arena.” 

Higher wage settlements are 
being sought in every industry to 
offset the steady erosion of work- 
ers’ buying power, Kirkland not- 
ed. And workers are pressing for 
“basic changes in government 
economic policies because they 
resent being victimized by the 
mistakes of policy makers.” 

Kirkland traced the economic 
woes of workers to President Nix- 
on’s “game plan” and the gov- 
ernment’s foreign trade and in- 
vestment policies. They are en- 
couraging the export of Ameri- 
can jobs, technology and produc- 
tive capacity. 


“Since President Nixon took 
office, one of the cherished arti- 
cles of faith of classical econom- 
ics has been exploded,” Kirkland 
noted. “We have learned that an 
engineered recession will not 
necessarily halt inflation, no 
matter what the textbooks say.” 


The burden of rising prices 
and declining purchasing power 
is falling heavily on all the na- 
tion’s workers—both blue-collar 
and white-collar alike, Kirkland 
said. 


He recalled that two years ago 
the President’s economic advisers 
said that their policies were not 
intended to hurt workers. 


“But every move they have 
made has been at the expense of 
workers,” Kirkland stressed. 
“And now they are saying that 
worker’s are the cause of the na- 
tion’s economic difficulties.” 

“They blame inflation on in- 
flation’s chief victims. They 
blame unemployment on those 
who are losing their jobs. They 
blame high prices on those who 


And while trying to hold down 
wages and restrict the buying 
power of workers, the Adminis- 
tration ignores the profit boom 
of the nation’s big banks and 
other inflationary factors. 

“When they talk about meas- 
ures needed to suppress infla- 
tion, they never refer to bank 
profits, interest rates, dividends, 
expense accounts, rents, insur- 
ance rates, doctor’s fees, hospital 
charges and executive stock op- 
tions,” Kirkland stressed. 

Kirkland outlined the steps 
needed to accelerate the econ- 
omy. Besides a_ labor-backed 
public services jobs program, he 
said, the nation’s money supply 
must be expanded and interest 
rates reduced. He also called for 
the funding of government pro- 
grams for education, health care, 
community facilities and middle 
and low-income housing. 

And he urged action to get at 
the root of the nation’s foreign 
trade problems—the mushroom- 
ing multination corporation, 
most of which are based in the 


cannot afford to pay them.” 


United States. 


Health Security would help cities 


By paying for comprehensive 
health service benefits for every- 
one, National Health Security 
would insure sound operating 
budgets for city-county hospit- 
als, an AFL-CIO spokesman teld 
the Annual Conference of May- 
ors in Philadelphia. 


Attempt fails to 
deny food stamps 
to striker families 


The House soundly defeated 
an attempt to deny food stamps 
to strikers and their families. 

Those who wanted to take 
away the stamps argued that al- 
lowing strikers to receive food 
stamps prolonged strikes because 
workers who had enough to eat 
were less likely to abandon a 
strike. 

That argument implies “that 
the strike itself is an evil and 
all strikers are miscreants who 
should be punished,’ replied 
Rep. Thomas S. Foley, Washing- 
ton Democrat, “—and their fam- 
ilies as well. 

“We don’t even treat criminals 
this harshly.” Families of con- 
victs are eligible for food stamps. 

The House vote was 225-172. 
Last December a similar pro- 
posal was defeated by the nar- 
row margin of 183-172. And two 
years ago the House voted to 
deny strikers food stamps, but 
the Senate refused. 

This year’s action came on a 
proposed amendment to the Ag- 
riculture Department appropria- 
tion bill. 


Richard E. Shoemaker, assist- 
ant director of the AFL-CIO’s 
Department of Social Security 
told mayors that since all per- 
sons would receive the benefits, 
there would be no welfare cases 
or charity beds, but rather one 
standard of care for everyone in 
city-county hospitals. 

“City-county hospitals are now 
the important link in health care 
services for the poor,” said Shoe- 
maker. “The hospitals service as 
family doctor, well-baby clinic, 
convalescent home, and some- 
times only incidentally, as an 
acute care facility,” he noted. 

Shoemaker termed National 
Health Security the “best answer 
to all the health care problems 
of America” and stressed that “it 
will not cost more than health 
care now costs.” 


The plan would do much to 
help solve many other problems 
facing cities today, Shoemaker 
said. Specifically, he noted, it 
would: 


e Provide health care for the 
poor. Health Security would pro- 
vide the same set of comprehen- 
sive health care benefits to all 
Americans—rich and poor. The 
savings in Medicaid payments 
would be nearly $3,000,000,000 
for local governments alone. 


e Get health care to the poor. 
Health Security would provide 
assistance to health professionals 
who locate in medically deprived 
areas, provide funds to develop 
comprehensive health service or- 
ganizations. 


e Give health benefits to state 
and local government employes. 


Factory pay at record 


level here and 


California factory workers 
earned record pay in May, the 
Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions reported. 

In the Bay area average hour- 
ly earnings edged up one cent 
in a month to $4.54, or 33 cents 
more than a year ago. 

Weekly earnings moved up a 
little faster because they put in 
a slightly longer work week, av- 
eraging 38.7 hours. Weekly pay 
was $175.70. That is 84 cents 
higher than April and $13.19 
above May 1970. 

Production workers also set 
records statewide. But, as usual, 
they lagged behind the Bay Area. 

The California average for fac- 


in state 


tory workers reached $4 a hour 
for the first time. That is two 
cents higher than April and 24 
cents more than May 1970. 

They worked longer, bringing 
their statewide average monthly 
earnings up to $158.40 for a 39.6 
hour week. This is $1.99 more 
than April and $9.88 above May 
a year ago. 

These figures are averages. Ac- 
tual weekly earnings ranged in 
the Bay Area from $97.58 in the 
apparel industry to $203.20 in 
printing and publishing. The 
statewide range was from $93.86 
in apparel to $197.89 in petrol- 
eum refining. 
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Chios and Chatter 
BY GUNNAR (BENNY) BENONYS 


The installation of our elected 
cificers and delegates was held 
this past Thursday meeting 
night. : 

At the request of President 
Robert Griebel, Brother Clarence 
Briggs, International Represen- 
tative of the Brotherhood did the 
installing. Clarence, in his own 
inimitable fashion, lent his sta- 
ture and sincerity to make the 
affair an outstanding occasion 
-or all of us. 


Some of his personal remarks 
were so outstanding, I'd like to 
quote them to all the members 
because of their thoughtfulness 
and timeliness. 


Clarence said, “Brothers, have 
you recently given a thought to 
that word, BROTHERS? It us- 
ually denotes one comes in 
friendship, with an outstretched 
hand of welcome. Perhaps in this 
day of turmoil, dropouts from the 
human race ‘seem to be asking 
for’ what appears to be not what 
I work to achieve, rather what I 
can get for nothing. 


“The word BROTHER has lost 
it’s true meaning. But believe 
me, not to the man or woman 
who has any sense of values. It 
will never lose meaning! 


“The very essence of the oath 
of office each of you just took 
stems from respect for your fel- 
low man, for your Brothers in 
this local, in this Brotherhood of 
ours. A Brotherhood that within 
its membership, across this con- 
tinent, contains every race, ev- 
ery nationality known to man- 
kind. We work together within 
our Brotherhood. Surely we can 
find ways to work together in 
our daily lives, where we live, in 
our communities and in our local 
unions. 

“I know you have taken office 
during serious times. You will 
have many situations to consider 
in the next year or so as you tend 
to your obligations as an officer 
and delegate of Local Union 36. 
For perhaps just a bit of sug- 
gested guidance, I would like to 
relate to you my revised version 
of a short bit of written obser- 
vations: 

“Leader. 

“The Boss drives his men, the 
Leader coaches them. 

“The Boss depends on author- 
ity, the Leader on good will. 

“The Boss inspires fear, the 
Leader inspires enthusiasm. 

“The Boss says ‘I’, the Leader 

ays ‘we’. 

“The Boss says, ‘get there on 
time’, the Leader gets there 
ahead of time. 

“The Boss fixes the blame for 
any breakdown, the Leader {ixes 
the problems. 


“The Boss knows how it is 
done, the Leader shows how. 
“The Boss makes work a 


drudgery, the Leader makes work 
a game. 

“The Boss says ‘go’, the Leader 
says ‘let’s go’. 

“Moral — be a Leader as an 
officer of your local union, show 
ythers the way, let teamwork 
first among you leaders, then 
complete teamwork between the 
‘fficers and members. If this 
prevails, nothing can really stop 
progress where our Brothers in- 
verests are concerned. 

“Thank you and God bless each 
one.” 

Thank you, Clarence Briggs, 
for your very inspiring installa- 
tion and especially your very 
deep remarks, 

Brothers, on behalf of all of us 
newly installed officers, thank 
you for your votes of confidence. 
You may rest assured we will do 
our level best to serve you ina 
true Brotherhood manner. 

We look forward to your assist- 
ance, guidance and counsel as we 
carry out our seperate functions 
as a member of your team for the 
next two years. 

Keep in close touch with the 
Business office for your latest 
information at all times. 

See you at the next meeting, 
Brother! 


Barbers 134 
BY JACK M. REED 


Brothers, the barber business 
has been very spotty. There 
doesn’t seem to be any regular- 
ity on the part of the customers. 
When most men and children 
used to get trimmed up for the 
weekend or holidays by patroniz- 
ing their barber on a Thursday, 
Friday or Saturday, the trend 
has changed and in the majority 
of our shops Fridays and Satur- 
days may not be as busy as Tues- 
days and Wednesdays. 

Many customers are so busy 
preparing for a weekend of rec- 
reation or a trip that they find 
time for everything else but a 
haircut or style. Many get their 
services when they get back to 
work. Many customers used to 
shy away from a Barber Shop 
on Saturdays, but I venture to 
say that they could get prompt 
service in most shops on Satur- 
days. 

We have an_ informational 
picket on Dick Denton’s Barber 
Shop on Webster Street in Ala- 
meda. The picket is to let his 
Union customers know that he 
is now not a union shop. The re- 
port shows that at least six cus- 
tomers that we know of were 
turned away last Saturday. At $3 
per haircut that means a loss of 
at least $18 worth of business in 
one day alone which would have 
paid for over two months of dues. 
Here is one example of proof 
that it pays to carry a Union 
Shop Card. 7 

I have not received any com- 
munication from the Interna- 
tional relative to the latest posi- 
tion on the Pension Plan. The 
results of the evaluation of our 
Pension Plan by the firm of 
Coates, Herfurth and Englund is 
long in coming. Their machinery 
works awfully slow. However we 
should be getting the results and 
a ballot to vote if we want to 
accept their findings or vote to 
have the Plan liquidated, within 
the next two months. * 

It seems that we have two new 
categories for barbers. It used to 
be that we had Apprentice and 
Journeyman Barbers and a few 
years back Stylists were added. 
Now I see advertisements for Su- 
per-Barber and Hair Designer. I 
wonder if the initials HDD 
should be applied. (Abbreviation 
for Hair Design Doctor). 

Had many calls last week in 
regard to the July 4th Holiday 
and if we were supposed to close 
on the Tuesday after. July 4th, 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas 
and New Year’s are celebrated on 
whatever day they fall on. The 
only holidays we had a resolution 
on and was voted upon to close 
the Tuesday after were Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Memorial Day 
and Labor Day. 


Steamfitter Notes 
BY JAMES MARTIN 


Our new training center is in 
the final phases—and we should 
be able to hold our Union’s mem- 
bership meetings and class room 
activities for our apprentices be- 
fore long. 

The meeting room and class 
rooms have been completed and 
the day room will be finished 
this week, Leaving the welding 
area and mechanical room to be 
completed. 

And as the boiler and chiller 
have arrived it will only be a 
matter of a few week’s work and 
it will be in operation supple- 
menting our present heating and 
cooling system. 

So we know you join with us 
in looking forward to the in- 
auguration of this outstanding 
United Association Apprentice- 
ship & Journeyman Training 
Center, named in honor of our 
General President “Martin J. 
Ward.” 

Job opportunities remain slow 
for our membership with only a 
few “shut downs,” in the Oil Re- 
fineries taking place and we are 
looking forward to Pro-Con’s 
project at the Shell Oil] Refin- 
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ery in Martinez getting under- 
way. ; : 

August 2-6 the United Associa- 
tion will hold its annual 5th Year 
Convention and as many of our 
Local Officers will be attending 
same our Union membership 
meeting of August 8 will not be 
held. 


Watchmakers 101 
BY GEORGE F. ALLEN 


The ownership of the Jewelry 
Department of the BBB Discount 
Department Store in Berkeley re- 
cently changed hands. When a 
change of ownership in our in- 
dustry occurs, it is not unusual 
for us to have some policing to 
do relative to our Ethical Prac- 
tices Advertising Policy. BBB was 
no exception as a Special] Coupon 
Father’s Day advertisement read- 
ing “This Coupon Good for One 
Crystal while having Your Watch 
Cleaned at BBB” appeared in 
their throwaway advertising pa- 
per. 

After a visit to the store and 
a follow-up telephone conversa- 
tion with the new owner, I am 
certain there will be no more of 
this type of advertising. 

We can only repeat what we 
have said many times—without 
the union — everything would 
happen—the industry would run 
wild and all our established eth- 
ical practices would be abolished. 

Eugene Ehrlich who operates 
his own Trade Shop in San Jose 
was in the Palo Alto Veterans 
Hospital for about 10 days. At 
this writing he is to leave the 
hospital and we hope he will be 
back in his shop by the time you 
read this column. 

WANTED: Watchmaker’s 
Staking Tool; Lathe; Hand Tools 
or what have you? If you have 
anything relative to watch repair 
— other than material — whicn 
you wish to sell—please contact 
the union office — Telephone 
421-1968. ; 

San Francisco Meeting: The 
next meeting will be held on 
Thursday, July 15, 1971 at 7:30 
p.m. 785 Market Street, Room 
510, San Francisco, California. 


AFSCME 371 ‘Info’ 
BY JOHNNIE MARIE BUTLER 


In the governor’s budget cuts 
the administration has _insti- 
tuted a policy of layoffs that has 
demonstrated just how meager 
the rights of UC employes are. 
Over 100 employes have been laid 
off since January and more are 
to go. Only 24 of those laid off 
have found new positions at UC. 
Now there are over 200 openings 
as a result of people leaving the 
university for one reason or an- 
other. 

The policy of the University is 
to fill these positions by the laid 
off employes first but it has not 
been carried out this way. Now 
a policy has been issued that all 
job openings will be filled by em- 
ployes on layoff status. One case 
happened last year where a re- 
quest for a transfer for a job 
that was going to be available. 
The request was put in two years 
before by an employe with 15 
years service on campus. 

When the job became avail- 
able, she was not notified or 


asked if she was still interested 
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or no nothing and the job was 
filled by someone off campus and 
only a resident of the US for one 
year. 

The one who asked for the 
transfer was experienced in the 
same job, all was needed was the 
transfer. The other person had 
to be trained to do the job. 
When it as asked why she hadn’t 
been asked or notified of the 
opening, she got the run-around 
so to speak and the University 
found all kinds of loopholes and 
excuses and she didn’t get the 
job either. 

This was not from a layoff 
but just the same I’m glad there 
is a policy they’ll have to prac- 
tice what they preach and all 
of us as UC employees will see 
that this policy must be enforced. 
The last membership meeting 
was business of importance, you 
should have been there. The 
next membership meeting will be 
in October. 

Do come to the meeting and 
I’m sure we’ll have a lot of im- 
portant and interesting news you 
will want to hear and know 
about. To all of you on the sick 
list, here’s wishing you a speedy 
recovery and a happy vacation 
to everyone and hope to see a 
large membership meeting in 
October. 


Sheet Metal 216 
BY KEITH & JIM 


The following information is 
for anyone who did not attend 
the special meeting of June 29, 
1971. Your Local voted: 393 yes, 
73 no, and 1 void for acceptance 
of the proposed package con- 
tract. 

In money, if accepted by the 
Craft Board and the Committee 
(Nixon’s board), we will receive 
70 cents retroactive July 1, 1971, 
67 cents on July 2, 1972, and 73 
cents on July 1, 1973. We will be 
informed by the Committee the 
latter part of this month wheth- 
er they accept or deny our pro- 
posal. 

Please wait until then for any 
increases on your check because 
it is against the Presidential Or- 
der for your employer to pay 
this increase until it clears the 
Committee. All monies will be 
held in escrow until then so 
don’t worry as to where it is. 
Please save your calls to the of- 
fice on this matter because until 
we hear from Washington, D.C. 
we will not have any answers. 

Your Local will also have an- 
other special meeting for you to 
decide how much of this money 
you want placed on wages, holi- 
day, vacation, or the pension. At 
present there are no increases 
planned for the welfare because 
they are operating in the black. 

It is common knowledge that 
the younger members want the 
money on the check and the 
older members want it on the 
pension but we all better take a 
good look at it. 

First off, any money placed on 
the check, you will lose almost 14 
of it for income tax and that is 
17% cents per hour for the first 
year, if the 70 cents is put on 
the check. This amounts to, for 
48 weeks at 36 hours per week, 
$302.40 per year and that aint 
hay. Of course any monies you 
place in the pension fund you 
will eventually have to pay. in- 
come tax on but/at that time you 
will be at a much lower tax rate 
plus all the other benefits given 
to persons at retirement age. 
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Construction 
safety bill 
before Senate 


President James S. Lee of the 
State Building and Construction 
Trades Council has called on al} 
affiliates to write key senators 
to support Assembly Bill 1366. 

“This building trades spon- 
sored legislation requires that 
every employer obtain a per- 
mit from the Division of Indus- 
trial Safety before constructing 
a trench or excavation five feet 
or more in depth,” Lee wrote. 

“The passage of this bill will] 
result in fewer injuries to our 
membership who are involved in 
this type of work. the bill has 
been assigned to the Senate In- 
dustrial Relations Committee 
and as of this date has not been 
set for hearing. 

“Please contact the following 
Committee Members requesting 
a favorable vote on this key bill. 
The Committee Members are: 
Senators Alan Short, Clair Bur- 
gener, Tom Carrell, John Har- 
mer, George R. Moscone, Albert 
S. Rodda, and James Whetmore, 
State Capitol, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia 95814.” 

The measure, by Democratic 
Assemblyman David Roberti of 
Los Angeles, was approved by 
the Assembly 64 to 0. - 


The most important factor to 
remember is that for every $100 
you put into the pension fund 
your pension is increased $2.60 
per month for you and at retire- 
ment age that would really help 
out. For example this $302.40 
mentioned above paid for income 
tax if put into the pension for 
each member at age 65 would be 
considerable. 

The average age of all present 
members of our pension is 43 
years and assuming the present 
retirement age is not changed, 
this would mean an imcrease of 
$192.97. per month. Remember, 
income tax if you put the 70 
income ta xif you put the 70 
cents all on your check now. 
Take a good long look at it, 
brother. 

Thought for the Week: “A fool 
and his money are soon parted.” 
George Buchanan. 

Members of the _ Tri-State 
Death Benefit Plan, Death As- 
sessment 702 is now ‘due and 
payable. 

Regular Membership meetings 
are held on the third Wednes- 
day cf each month, Labor Tem- 
ple, 2315 Valdez Street, Oakland, 
California. 


Typographical Auxiliary 
BY ELIZABETH FEE 
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The regular business meeting 
of Woman’s Auxiliary No. 26 will 
be held on July 13, at 10:30 a.m., 
at the home of Elizabeth Fee, 
3041 Halycon Court, Berkeley. 
Bring your sandwich. 

Mary Farley was elected dele- 
gate, and Mary Marquand alter- 
nate to the W.I.A. Convention, to 
be held in Miami, Florida in 
August. 

Gwen Frate entertained active 
members and their husbands at 
her home recently. A‘: delicious 
dinner was served and games 
were enjoyed by all. 
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On the job injuries are still rising 


Despite new safety laws, the 
rate of injury of workers on the 
job in manufacturing continues 
to climb. : 

It reached a rate of 14.8 per 
million employe hours worked in 
1969, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics reported. That’s an increase 
of 23 per cent over 1960. 

On the average, three factory 
workers out of every 100 were in- 
jured during the year. 

It was twice as bad in the con- 
struction industry. Six of every 
100 construction workers were in- 
jured in 1969. The injury fre- 
quency rate was 28 per million 
employe hours. This was the sec- 
ond successive year to show an 
increase. 

In severity of injuries, con- 
struction was nearly three times 
as bad as manufacturing. The 
severity rate in construction in- 
creased 162 days per million 
hours worked from 1,992 in 1968 
to 2 154 in 1969. 

In manufacturing the severity 
rate increased from 690 days to 
730 in 1969. There was terrific 


NLRB counsel named 


Eugene G. Goslee, National 
Labor Relations Board solicitor 
and career NLRB employe, was 
named by President Nixon to 
serve as acting genera! counsel of 
the board. He succeeds Arnold 
Ordman, whose term in office ex- 
pired June 25. 


New delegates seated 


New delegates seated by the 
Alameda County Central Labor 
Council include Bernice Randolf, 
Service Employees Local 18; Al- 
fred Rossi, Oakland Teachers 
Local 771, and Gerald Johnson, 
Printing Specialties Local 382. 


variation by industry. In apparel 
and textiles the rate was 142. But 
in lumber and wood products the 
rate was 2,595 days lost per mil- 
lion hours worked. 

The one bright spot for con- 
struction workers was that they 
were injured less frequently and 
less severely in 1969 than they 
were in 1960. In that respect it 
was better than manufacturing. 

The overall construction fre- 
quency rate declined 11 per cent 
in the decade from 31.5 injuries 
per million employe hours work- 
ed in 1960 to 28 in 1969. The sev- 
erity dropped 18 per cent from 
2,643 days per million hours 
worked to 2,154 in 1969. 

In a recent report on “injury 
rates by industry, 1969” (it’s 
BLS report no. 389), BLS observ- 
ed: 

“Rising frequency rates are 
often associated with rising 
numbers of employes and of new 
hires, increasing levels of over- 
time hours, and rapid technolo- 
gical change. 

“In the latter case, increased 
exposure to unfamiliar materials, 
equipment, and processes contri- 
bute to hazards. In the past de- 
cade, rising unemployment in 
manufacturing was matched by 
a corresponding rise in frequency 
rates in most manufacturing in- 
dustry groups.” 

The report underscored re- 
peated insistence by the AFL-CIO 
that there are not enough in- 
spectors to enforce existing safe- 
ty laws and governments don’t 
appropriate enough money to 
compel employers to live up to 
the laws. 

In recent testimony before a 
House appropriations subcom- 
mittee, AFL-CIO legislative rep- 
resentative Kenneth Peterson 
said the Labor Department 
should have at least 1,000 trained 


safety officers which would re- 
quire $10 million more than the 
administration wanted to ap- 
propriate. 

“Only with a force of this size,” 
Peterson said, “can a compliance 
program be started which will 
give the Occupational Safety & 
Health Act some meaning to the 
millions of Americans who have 
for so long been exposed to every 
kind of safety and health haz- 
ard on the job.” 

The AFL-CIO also pressed for 
full funding of the new institute 
for Occupational Safety & 
Health in the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 
and for the Occupational Safety 
and Health Review Commission 
which will review contested ci- 
tations under the law. 

There is a substantial time lag 
in BSL compialtion of its sta- 
tistics. The 1969 survey is the 
latest available. It is based on 
reports from more than 460 man- 
ufacturing and 170 nonmanu- 
facturing industries. It includes 
data from employers of more 
than 14 million persons. 

Also included are reports on 
work injuries in governmental 
jobs and in wholesale and retail 
trade. 

For goverment employes, the 
report said, highest rate of in- 
jury was in fire departments, 
with 48.8 injuries per million 
hours worked. Following in order 
were refuse collection and dispo- 
sal, 48.3; police departments, 
42.3; and highway and street de 
partments 40.4. 

In the federal government the 
injury frequency rate eased 
slightly to 6.7. 

Safest place to work, the re- 
port indicated is in a retail] ap- 
parel or accessory store. There 
the rate of injury was 2.8 per 
million hours worked. 


Real world shocks college graduates 


The real economit world, with 
its 6 per cent unemployed, is 
coming as a brutal shock to col- 
lege graduates among the 4 mil- 
Jion youth who entered the job 
market this summer. 

They weren’t anxiously sought 
after by corporation recruiters 
offering high paying jobs, as 
were the graduates of recent 
years. 

Many are finding they are a 
glut on the market, although the 
skills they have learned were in 
short supply when they began 
their college careers. 

This is particularly true of 
those with bachelor’s degrees 
who want to teach and the new 
doctors of philosophy seeking to 
enter college faculties. Its about 
as bad for the engineering grad- 
uates, victims of the drastic aer- 
ospace cutback. 

The situation is so dismal that 
“students will work for peanuts 
if they can do something they 
relate to,” says Maria Charnow, 
placement officer of San Fran- 
cisco State College. 

And at Stanford, says place- 
ment officer John Kerns, male 
graduates are doing something 
they don’t relate to. He says 
many are rushing out to get 
haircuts, something the younger 
generation doesn’t eagerly do, in 
response to his finding that a 
college graduate’s chances of ob- 
taining a job stand in inverse 
proportion to the length of his 
hair. 

Some placement officers lik- 
ened the employment situation 
to that of the Depression of the 
1930s. 

An official of Dow Chemical, 
whose campus recruiting offices 
were frequently picketed or at- 
tacked because the corporation 
manufactures Napalm, had this 
to say: : 

“Students have been living in 
an unreal world. They better 
get used to the idea that jobs 
are difficult to find.” : 

But Dr. Seymour L. Wolfbein, 
dean of the School of Business 
Administration at Temple Uni- 
versity who was an administra- 
tor in the U.S. Department of 
Labor for 25 years, told the kids 
not to give up hope. 


“Even in the depression of the 
1930s,” Dr. Wolfbein said, “‘peo- 
ple with no jobs jammed the 
schools and got as much educa- 
tion as possible. There were no 
jobs then, but when the econom- 
ic ice broke, they had the train- 
ing necessary to turn the econ- 
omy around.” 

“If the short-range outlook is 
not encouraging, then you have 
to keep your eye on the long- 
range ball.” 

That, he said, indicates “jobs 
opening up in the ’70s will be 
predominantly in the white col- 
lar and service fields” with “a 
rising demand for trained man- 
agerial and _ professional em- 
ployes. 

“It is only the underskilled 
workers who will not get their 
share of the prosperity of the 
‘70s,” the professor continued. 

“What we also need right now 
are more people trained in the 
field of manual skills.” 

Dr. Wolfbein, who headed the 
U.S. Office of Manpower Train- 


ing under Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson, said that by 1975 
there wouldn’t be enough work- 
ers to fill available jobs, IF: 

1. The government adequately 
funded health care, education, 
mass transit and urban develop- 
ment, and 

2. The nation continues to 
stress the critical need for more 
education and manpower train- 
ing. 

“Education and more educa- 
tion has to be part of the action 
in helping us out of this econom- 
ic slump,” he said, but the power 
of the ballot box must wake up 
government at all levels into 
rapidly reversing economic pri- 
orities of this country. 

“Public policy must change 
and the voters, whether they be 
unemployed and educated or 
jobless Viet Nam veterans, are 
the ones who will spearhead 


the political policy changes to 
put the money into vital areas— 
cities, 


schools, hospitals, urban 


IN THE FACE of high unemployment, efforts to 


find work fo 


the disadvantaged were stressed at a conference of AFL-CIO 
Human Resource Development Institute leaders in Hampton, Va. 
(Left to right) James D. Boyle, national director of the placement 
program; HRDI Director Robert McGlotten; HRDI President 
Julius Rothman, and Richard G. Womack, assistant program 


director, 


+E 00 


Nixon's 4% jobless goal 
criticized as too high 


The Nixon Administration's 
stated willingness to accept a na- 
tional unemployment rate of 4 
per cent is totall, unacceptable 
to organized labor vecause 3,500,- 
000 Americans would still be out 
of work, AFL-CIO Economist 
Frank Pollara declared. 

Pollara, assistant director of 
the federation’s Department of 
Research, said the labor move- 
ment rejects the idea that a job- 
less force that size is ‘‘a tolerable 
rate of unemployment.” He in- 
dicated the area of 2 per cent 
would be much more realistic 
than the President’s 4 per cent 
figure. 

In a network radio interview 
Labor News Conference, Pollara 
urged implementation of a na- 
tional manpower policy centered 
on job-creation in both the priv- 
ate and public sectors. He said 
that a “public service employ- 
ment program” should be a “fun- 
damental feature” of national 
manpower policy. 


“Public service employment... 
is not a welfare program,” the 
union spokesman asserted. He 
urged creation of opportunities 
for productive and necessary 
work in libraries, educational 
systems, parks and other public 


facilities, particularly for unem?"” 


ployed and disadvantaged work- 
ers, regardless of whether or not 
they happen to receive welfare 
assistance. 

Pollara agreed that putting a 
time limit on public service em- 
ployment, as the Administration 
proposed, would have the effect 
of “legislating a dead-end job,” 
particularly now, when unem- 
ployment stands at 6.2 per cent 
of the work force and shows few 
signs of substantial improvement 
in the immediate future. 

Pollara said public service jobs 
should offer a chance for per- 
manent employment, in which 
“the individual could move right 
on up the scales in whatever de- 
partment of government service 
involved, or leave and take a job 
in the private sector.” 


State Fed urges solons 
to relieve job crisis 


The Executive Council of the 
California Labor Federation 
urged the state Legislature to act 
promptly to relieve the job crisis 
in California. 

Specifically, the council urged 
the legislature to: 

1. Adopt the State Federation 
measure, Assembly Bill 2976, to 
relieve the unemployment crisis 
by appropriating $500,000,000 to 
the State Department of Public 
Works for use by state and local 
agencies in development of pub- 
lic works projects. 

2. Defeat of AB 964, the anti- 
labor farm worker bill which 
would deny farm workers equal 
protection of the law. 

3. Defeat of AB 1617, the anti- 
worker consumer tax bill which 
would allow cities and counties 
to impose a new five per cent tax 
on the purchase price of alco- 
holic beverages consumed on the 
premises where sold. 

4. Extend unemployment in- 
surance coverage to farm work- 
ers as provided in AB 1355. 

5. Increase unemployment in- 
surance benefits without elimin- 
atine coverage of low-income 
workers who have been reduced 
to poverty by the economic poli- 
cies of the Nixon Administration 
and who, without unemployment 
insurance’ protection, will be 
thrust upon the welfare rolls. 

6. Liberalize Workmen’s Com- 
pensation and Unemployment 
Disability Insurance benefits as 
provided in AB 486 and AB 1423, 
respectively. 


7. Adopt the State Federation’s 
anti-strikebreaker bill AB 490. 

8. Adopt the State Federation's 
bill, AB 844, to provide collective 
bargaining rights for all public 
employees at the state, county 
and municipal levels. 

The Federation’s 37-member 
Executive Council, which repre- 
sents California’s 1,600,000 AFL- 
CIO union workers, took its ac- 
tion during a two-day meeting in 
San Diego June 29-30. 


Overpayment of 
income tax brings 
refunds to 80% 


More than 2 million Northern 
California taxpayers have receiv- 
ed $735,973,964 in federal income 
tax returns this year, the Intern- 
al Revenue Service reported. 

About 80 per cent of those who 
filed got refunds. Precisely, 2,- 
731,097 filed returns and 2,170,334 
got refunds. ; 

More refunds are in the works,’ 
IRS said. But they are held up 
largely because of failure to no= 
tify IRS of a change of address 
or taxpayer errors. 


Most common error involved 
social security numbers. They 
were omitted, incomplete or 


wrong. There were 35,334 such 
slipups. Next highest mistake 
was failure to sign the return— 
25,571. 
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OFFICIAL UNION NOTICES 


AUTO & SHIP PAINTERS 1176 


Auto. Marine & Specialty Paint- 
ers 1176 meets on the first and 
third Tuesdays of every month in 
Room H, Labor Temple, 2315 Val- 
dez Street, Oakland, at 8 p.m 

Fraternally, 

LESLIE K. MOORE, 

Business Representative 
vvy 


IRON WORKERS 378 


To be eligible to vote on accept- 
ance or rejection of wage proposals 
in our forthcoming negotiations, 
members must have paid their July, 
1971 dues by no later than July 31, 
1971. The ballots will be mailed to 
the last address in the union’s files, 
so members should make sure to 
notify the union of any change of 
address, 

Our Regular Executive Board 
meetings are held on the 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays of each month, 
8 p.m. 

Stewards meetings also are held 
the second and fourth Wednesdays 
of the month at 8 p.m. 

Our regular membership meetings 
are neld on the 2nd and 4th Fri- 
day of each month, 8 p.m. 

Fraternally, 
BOB McDONALD 
Business Agent 


vvy 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 3 


General membership meeting Hall 
C, Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez St., 
Oakland, the fourth Friday of the 
month, 8 p.m. 

Fraternally, 
JACK KENNEDY, 
Business Representative 


vvv 


ALAMEDA CARPENTERS 194 


Carpenters Local 194 meets the 
first and third Monday evenings of 
the month at 8 p.m. in the Veterans 
Memorial Building, located at 2001 
Central Avenue, Alameda. 

Refreshments are served follow- 
ing the first meeting of the month 
in the Canteen for all present. You 
are urged to attend your Local's 
meetings. 

Fraternaly, 

WM. “BILL” LEWIS, 

Recording Secretary 
vvy 


MILLMEN’S UNION 550 


The next regular membership 
meeting of Millmen’s Union Local 
550 will be held Friday, July 16, 
1971 at 8 p.m. in Room 228, at the 
Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez Street, 
Oakland, California, 

Executive Board meetings are 
held on the second Tuesday of each 
month in the Union Office. 

Fraternally, 
ODUS G. HOWARD, 
Financial Secretary 


vv ¥ 


ALAMEDA CARPENTERS 194 


Carpenters Local 194 meets the 
first and third Monday evenings of 
the month at 8 p.m. in the Veterans 
Memorial Building, located at 2201 
Central Avenue, Alameda. 

Refreshments are served follow- 
ing the first meeting of the month 
in the Canteen for all present. You 
are urged to attend your Local’s 
meetings. 

Fraternally, 
WM. “BILL” LEWIS, 
Recording Secretary 


vv 
PRINTING SPECIALTIES 382 


Meeting second Friday of the 
month at 8 p.m. in Jenny Lind Hall, 
2267 Telegraph Avenue, Oakland. 

Fraternally, 

TED E. AHL, 

Secretary 
vVvy 


SHEET METAL WORKERS 216 


The regular meetings are every 
3rd Wednesday of the month at 8 
p.m. in the Labor Temple. 

Fraternally, 
FRED HARMON, 
Business Manager 


vVvy 


SERVICE EMPLOYEES 322 


Regular meetings held first Thurs- 
day of each month at 8 p.m. in the 
Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez Street, 
Oakland, Room H, Third Floor, 


SAYWARD CARPENTERS 1622 


The membership will vote by se- 
cret ballot om acceptance or re- 
jection of the new agreement with 
the Northern California Home 
Bailders on Thursday, July 8, 1971. 
The polis will be open from 7 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. at 1050 Mattox Road, Hay- 
ward. Members holding contractors 
licenses are not eligible to vote. 

There will be a special called 
meeting each Thursday at 8 p.m. 
at 1050 Mattox Road, Hayward, 
until all Northern California nego- 
tiations are complete. These meet- 
ings will take the place of regular 
meetings. 

The office of the financial secre- 
tary is open 7:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Monday through Wednesday; 8 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. Thursdays, and 7:30 a.m. 
to noon Fridays. 

Stewards meetings are at 7:30 p.m. 
on the second Tuesday of each 
month. A stewards training pro- 
gram is held in conjunction with 
the stewards meeting. 

Fraternally, 
KYLE MOON, 
Recording Secretary 


vvyv 


PRINTING SPECIALTIES 678 


Mecting second Thursday:of the 
month at 8 p.m. in Cannery Work- 
ers Hall, 492 C Street, Hayward, 
California. 


Fraternally, 


WILLIAM PRENDEBLE, 
Secretary 


vvy 
UC EMPLOYEES 371 


The Executive Board will meet 
from 12-2 during the months of 
July, August and September, in 
Room 155, Kroeber Hall. The next 
regular meeting will be October 9, 
1971. 

Fraternally, 
J. 3. SANTORO, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


vVvyv 
STEELWORKERS L.U. 7616 
Regular membership meetings 


are held the second Saturday of 
every month at 9 a.m. at Eagles’ 
Hall, 1228 Thirty-sixth Avenue, 
Oakland, California. 

Fraternally, 

ESTELLA STEPHENS, 

Recording Secretary 


Yvy 
DENTAL TECHNICIANS 99 


The regular July meeting will not 
be he!d because of the possibility of 
a special meeting in regard to the 
dental plan. 

Fraternally, 
LEO TURNER, 
Business Representative 


vvyv 
BARBERS 516 


The next regular meeting of Bar- 
bers Local 516 will be held on Wed- 
nesday, July 28, 1971 at 8 p.m. at the 
Golden West Restaurant, 4500 Wil- 
liams Street, Fremont, California, 
Centerville District, across from the 
Department of Motor Vehicles. 

All union barber shops in the 
Fremont-Newark area will be closed 
Sunday, July 4, Monday, July 5 and 
Tuesday, July 6 because of the In- 
dependence Day holiday. Have a 
pleasant, safe holiday. 

UNION BARBERS 

Did you know about your Credit 
Union, a good place to save and 
borrow money? For further infor- 
mation contact Barbers Credit Un- 
ion, 1540 San Pablo Avenue, Oak- 
land, California, Room 703. Phone 
452-1333. Mondays from 9 a.m. to 
3 p.m, 

Fraternally, 
AL DOYLE, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


vvyY 


CARPET & LINOLEUM 1290 


The next meeting of Carpet, Lin- 
oleum and Soft Tile Workers Local 
1290 will be held on Thursday, July 
22, 1971 at 8 p.m., Hall “C,” 2315 
Valdez Street, Oakland, California. 
Please attend. 

National Conference Deaths are 
now due and payable through NC 
391. 


Fraternally, Fraternally, 
VERN DUARTE, BOB SEIDEL, 
Financial Secretary Recording Secretary 
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30,000 walk out Alan Cranston cautious 
on Health Security bill 


in copper strike 


Over 30,000 copper workers re- 
fused to work without a contract 
and walked out at plants of four 
big producers across the coun- 
try as their agreements expired 
on July 1. 

“None of the compan‘es in- 
volved have ceme within reach 
of the critical needs of their 
workers despite some 10 weeks of 
intensive bargaining on our 
part,” Vice President Joseph P. 
Molony of the Steelworkers told 
the Nationol Nonferrous Indus- 
try Conference in Salt Lake City. 


BARBERS 134 


The next regular meeting witl be 
held on Thursday night, July 22, 
1971, at the Labor Temple, 2315 
Valdez Street, Oakland, California, 

At our June meeting we discussed 
resolutions that would be presented 
at the State Association Conven- 
tion. The July meeting will be the 
last meeting before the Convention 
and the last opportunity for any 
member to present resolutions. 

Please DO NOT send Pension 
payments, but DUES ONLY. The 
Pension is still frozen by a Federal 
Court Order. A monitored referen- 
dum vote will be taken on a revised 
plan at which time you will have a 
vote on whether you want to ac- 
cept the proposed plan or have the 
Pension dissolved. 

Fraternally, 


JACK M. REED, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


vVvyv 


CARPENTERS 36 


The regular meetings for Carpen- 
ters Local Union 36 are held the 
first and third Thursdays of each 
month at 8460 Enterprise Way, 
Oakland, California 94621, at 8 p.m. 
Refreshments are served by the 
Ladies Auxiliary immediately fol- 
lowing each meeting. 

The hours of the Financial Sec- 
retary’s office are 8 a.m. to 5 p.m, 
Monday through Thursday. Friday 
the office closes at 1 p.m. Phone 
569-3465. 

A Referendum vote on the pro- 
posed agreement with the Northern 
California Home Builders will be 
held on Friday, July 9, 1971, with 
the polis open from 7 a.m. to 5:30 
p-m. 

Fraternally, 
ALLEN L. LINDER, 
Recording Secretary 


vVvy 


BERKELEY CARPENTERS 1158 
NOTICE 

When sending in your dues by 
mail, please send tu Wm. Mahaffey, 
2315 Valdez Street, Room 220-A, 
Oakland, California 94612. 

Regular meetings are held on the 
first and third Thursdays of each 
month at Finnish Brotherhood 
Hall, 1970 Chestnut Street, Berke- 
ley, California. 

Fraternally, 
NICK J. AFDAMO, 
Recording Secretary 


vVvyY 


TYPOERAPHICAL 36 


TYPOS TO VOTE JULY It 
ON SUBURBAN CONTRACTS 

Oakland Typographical Union No. 
36 will vote Sunday, July 11, at 3 
p-m. as to whether to accept or 
reject tentative negotiated con- 
tracts with Sparks Printing Com- 
pany and the News-Observer, Inc. 
Old contracts expired four months 
ago. 

The meeting will be at APUMEC 
Hall, 3256 East Mth Street, Oak- 
land, California. 

Fraternally, 
JiM SIM, 
President 


vvy 
SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 257 


The regular meeting of the Oak- 
land, California Unified School Em- 
ployees Union 257 will be held on 
Saturday, September 18, 1971 at 
10:30 a.m. in the Castlemont High 
School Auditorium, 8601 MacArthur 
Boulevard, Oakland, California. 

The Executive Board will meet 
at 8 a.m. in Community Room. All 
Board members please take note. 

NOTE: July and August are vaca- 
tion months and owing to Labor 
Day and other school holidays in 
September our meeting will be as 
above instead of September 11, 1971. 

Fraternaily, 
HAROLD BENNER, 
Executive Secretary 


US. Senator Alan Cranston 
says that the Kennedy Health 
Security bill, which he co-spon- 
sored in Congress, “is the most 
far reaching initiative in this 
area”—but he has some reserva- 
tions. 


“This legislation provides for 
comprehensive national health 
insurance by improving the or- 
ganization, delivery and financ- 
ing of health services through 
cooperation between the public 
and private sectors of our econ- 
omy,” he said in a letter to Rich- 
ard K. Groulx, executive secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Alameda 
County Central Labor Council. 


His letter was a response to 
one from Groulx asking the sen- 
ator about his change in posi- 
tion. 


“While such a program offers 
the best hope of providing every 
American, regardless of income 
or age, with adequate medical 
care at a reasonable cost,” Cran- 
ston wrote, “I do have a number 
of reservations about the present 
form of the bill, particularly re- 
garding the level of federal ex- 
penditures it would entail. 


es snp 


“We must be certain, too, that— 


we do not seem to suggest the 
rendering of medical care that is 
beyond the capacity of America‘s 
doctors and other medical per- 
sonnel, limited as they are in 
numbers. ‘ 

“Thus, while I believe we must 
continue to move toward a com- 
prehensive national health in- 
surance program, I also believe 
that realistically the effective 
day of any such a program lis, at 
best, two to four years away. 

“Because I believe that proper 
health care is the basic right of 
every man, woman and child, 
and that we must begin now in 
providing every American with 
adequate medical care, I advo- 
cate adoption of a seven-point 
program for the period before 
the Health Security act would 
become effective if enacted.” 

Cranston enclosed a copy of 
one of his speeches in which he 
Outlined his concerns in more 
detail, including a need to spell 
out more clearly the phasing out 
of some 350,000 people employed 
by the health insurance industry 
which, he said, would be dis- 
manteled by the Kennedy bill. 


Social security, welfare 


revision up fo 


Its up to the US. Senate 
whether there is a nationwide 
floor under welfare benefits and 
a guaranteed minimum family 
income for the working poor. 

The House included both these 
welfare reforms in legislation it 
sent to the senate that includes 
higher social security benefits 
and changes in Medicare and 
Medicaid. ; 

In the Senate the legislation 
will be wide open for amend- 
ments. First it faces attack by 
the conservative Finance Com- 
mittee. It will be under pressure 
the other wa yon the floor, where 
the liberal voting strength is 
substantially greater. 

The AFL-CIO, which gave 
qualified approval of the House 
reforms, promised to seek im- 
provements in the Senate. 

“Welfare reform is long over- 
due,” commented Andrew J. Bie- 
miller, AFL-CIO legislative di- 
rector. He described the legisla- 
tion “as a necessary first step 
toward uniform eligibility and 
federal financing and adminis- 
tration of welfare. 

The measure would increase 
the number of families eligible 
for federal assistance, establish 
a guaranteed income and, for the 
first time, supplement the pay of 
persons working for substandard 
wages. 

As passed by the House, its key 
provisions are: 

@ Social Security—A 5 per cent 
increase in all benefits effective 
June 1, 1972, and thereafter an 
automatic raise in any year in 
which the consumer price index 
rises at least 3 per cent. 

Widows benefits would be rais- 
ed to 100 per cent of the amount 
their deceased husubands would 
have received if they had lived. 
Persons who worked at least 15 
years under social security cover- 
age would be guaranteed not less 
than $5 a month multiplied by 
years of employment. 

The amount of money a re- 


' tired worker could earn without 


loss of benefits would be raised 
to $2,000 a year. Beyond that 
benefits would be reduced only $1 
for each $2 in earnings. 


SERVICE EMPLOYEES 18 


General membership meetings of 
Service Employees Local 18 are 
held at 10 a.m. the 4th Saturday of 
each month in Jenny Lind Hall, 
2267 Telegraph Avenue, Oakland. 

There will be no meeting during 
July and August due to vacations. 


Fraternally, 
BEN J. TUSI, 
Secretary 


the Senate 


Other benefits would give men 
retiring at age 62 the same pen- 
sion computation formula now 
allowed women and would allow 
long-service workers to improve 
their pensions by permitting 
more “dropout” years of low 
earnings. 


The amount of wages subject 
to social security taxes on em- 
ployers and workers would rise 
from $7,800 to $10,200 next Jan- 
uary. The tax rate would go up 
slightly more than scheduled un- 
der present law, reaching 6.2 per 
cent in 1975 and 7.4 per cent in 
1977. 


Medicare coverage would be 
expanded to persons under 65 
who are receiving social security 
or railroad retirement disability 
benefits. 


It would be harder for persons 
not on welfare to qualify for 
health services provided by the 
federal-state Medicaid program, 
and charges could be made based 
on income. 

Families with dependent chil- 
dren would be guaranteed fed- 
eral payments amounting to 
$2,400 a year for a family of four, 
which states could supplement. 
But they would no longer be eli- 
gible for food stamps. 


Able-bodied persons would be 
required to take jobs or training 
if available, but the requirement 
for mothers to work would de- 
pend on the availability of ade- 
quate child care facilities. 

The working poor would re 
ceive subsidies keyed to their in- 
come and family size. In the case 
of a family of four with earnings 
of $3,000 a year, the subsidy 
would add another $800 to in- 
come. 

An important although little- 
noted section of the bill author- 
izes federal funds to provide day- 
eare facilities for 875,000 chil- 
dren, more than 400,000 job 
training slots, and federal fin- 
ancing of 200,000 “transitional” 
public service jobs. 
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The 18-year-old vote -- 
What's it going to mean 


The 26th Amendment to the United States Constitution, 
which gives 18-year-olds the right to vote, seems to be as 
terrifying to some of the older generation as the 19th Amend- 
ment was to some adult males. 

The 19th, in case you don’t remember, gave women the 
right to vote back in 1920. The nation survived. And it didn’t 
change overnight. 

The 18-year-olds aren’t as bad as the worriers think. As a 
whole they certainly aren't like those you read about in the 
riot and dope stories in the commercial press. 

They don’t seem to be much different than the people of 
the present generation were when they were 18-year-olds 
and the older generations were then worrying about what 
young people were coming to. 

There are just three big differences. 

1. There are a lot more of them. 

2. They didn’t elect Nixon or Reagan. 

3. For the last 22 years the 18-year-old males have had 
the doubtful privilege of being conscripted to fight and per- 
haps die in the wars of a country they had nothing to say 
about. (Nearly 1.5 million 18-21 year olds are in the armed 
forces now). 

The 26th Amendment, which was ratified by the required 
38 states in the record time of three months, will give them 
just as much say as the rest of us at the ballot box. 

It could be a big say if all of them registered and voted, 
which they won’‘t. Nationally there are about 11 million 18 
to 21 year olds. In California there are slightly more than a 
million. 

In a recent Gallup poll, 42 per cent of questioned 18- 
year-olds said they were Democrats, 42 per cent said they were 
independent and only 16 per cent said they were Republicans. 
Early California registrations of the new voters are running 
heavily Democratic. 

But don’t let these figures mislead you. 

The probabilities are that the newly franchised voters will 
make the same kind of a mark for themselves at the polls as 
th poor and the working people. And that’s not good. 


Pentagon vs. the right to know 


The public seems to have been somewhat neglected in all 
of the words written and spoken in recent weeks in the con- 
troversy over the “Pentagon Papers.” 

What you heard about most, or read about, was “freedom 
of the press.” 

Freedom of the press is just a means to an end. Letting 
the public know what's going on is the reason for the First 
Amendment and its guarantee of freedom of the press. 

This came out pretty clearly in the Supreme Court's 6-3 
ruling last week giving the New York Times and the Wash- 
ington Post the go ahead to finish publishing their versions 
of the widely leaked Pentagon secrets. 

The nine separate opinions of the justices ranged from 
commending the “courageous reporting” of the newspapers to 
warning that the papers could be subject to criminal prose- 
cution, just like that being pressed against those who leaked 
the documents. 

But the majority agreed the President's privilege wasn’t 
adequate excuse to hide from the public what it had a right 
to know about what was going on and why. 

Associate Justice Potter Stewart suggested that the Penta- 
gon and other qovernment agencies would do a better job 
for their country, the public and in keeping secrets if they 
showed more discretion in what they labeled “Secret” and 
“Top Secret,” an accumulation that now includes such non- 
secret things as newspaper clippings. 

He suggested that the first principle in keeping secrets 
secure “would be an insistence upon avoiding secrecy for its 
own sake. For when everything is classified, then nothing is 
classified . . . | should suppose, in short, that the hallmark 
of a truly effective internal security system would be the 
maximum possible disclosure.” 


Why labor is supporting Health Security 


A new AFL-CIO booklet outlines 
reasons whu labor is supnorting the 
Kennedy-Griffiths National Health Se- 
curity Act in Congress where Nixon 
and organized medicine are pushing 
less comprehensive plans. Here are 
some excerpts from the booklet—“O & 
A” on Health Security”—which an- 
swers common questions on health 
legislation in question and answer 
form: 


@ What happens if expendi- 
tures exceed income of the pro- 
gram? 

All health expenditures are 
budgeted, and the budget cannot 
exceed revenue, except in an 
emergency (natural catastrophe, 
epidemic, etc.) when special 
funds will be provided. Health 
Security will not run out of 
money and ali necessary bene- 
fits will be provided. Monthly al- 
locations, careful planning and 
proration of payments will as- 
sure continued operation of the 
system. 

e I'm already paying 1 per cent 
for Medicare. Will I have to pay 
another 1 per. cent on tep of 
that? 

No. Health Security will absorb 
Medicare and the Medicare tax 
ill be used to pay for the more 
comprehensive benefits of 
Health Security. The difference 
is that the Medicare tax—08 
per cent—only went up to $7800 
of earnings. The higher income 
level of $15,000 means you might 
be paying more tax, but you'll 
be receiving more benefits. And 
those benefits will be available 
for you and your family now and 
not just at age 65. Benefits con- 
tinue even if the worker is un- 
employed and can’t pay the 
health benefits tax. 

© I’m already covered by health 
insurance. Why should I have to 
pay for this program? 

You're paying for health in- 
surance but only getting sick- 
ness insurance—and not much 
of that. Private health insurance 
has serious gaps in coverage 
that wouldn't exist under Health 
Security. The cost of private in- 
surance is expected to double 
during the next five years but 
the services it will bry will in- 
crease only slightly. Additionally, 
while you won’t receive the ben- 
efits until age 65, you are pay- 
ing the Medicare tax. Also your 
federal, state and local taxes go 
to pay for Medicaid and other 
limited programs—-again without 
you receiving the benefits. So, 
you are paying three ways—in 


pocket expenses—and the com- 
bined cost of this limited protec- 
tion is much more than Health 
Securuity. 

e What will be the cast of Na- 
tional Health Security? 

If the program had been in ef- 
fect last year, the cost would 
have been $41,000,000,000. Be- 
cause medical care costs are ris- 
ing 12 per cent per year, each 
year we delay enacting Health 
Security means the cost will be 
higher. Actually this $41,000,000,- 
000 represents not new money, 
but a rechanneling of the money 
we spent last year for premiums 
for private health insurance, the 
taxes we paid for Medicare and 
Medicaid and the out-of-pocket 
expenditures we had to make be- 
cause of inadequate coverage. 

If National Health Security is 
not passed, Americans will be 
spending from $111,000.000,000 to 
$120,000,000,000 by 1975 and by 
1980, from $156,000,000,000 to 
$189 ,000,000,000 for health care. 
If National Health Security is 
passed this year we can save 
somewhere between $29,000,000,- 
000 and $32,000.000,000 in 1975 
and $48,000,000,000 to $61,000,- 
000,000 in 1980. 

e I want to keep my family 
deetor. Will I be able to under 
National Health Security? 

Yes. Health Security will not 
tell patients what doctors they 
have to go to and will not tell a 
doctor what patients he has to 
take, except that he cannot re- 
fuse to treat a patient on 
grounds of race, color or creed. 
Health Security also encourages 
development of prepaid group 
practices which would provide 
better, more complete treatment 
for you and your family. 

@ How will my doctor be paid 
if he chooses to remain in solo 
practice? 

A solo practitioner may be 
paid on a fee-for-service basis 
if he wishes. In such case he 
would have to accept the fee 
established by the Health Se- 
curity Board for the service he 
rendered. He would submit his 
bills to Health Security. He may 
also elect to be paid on the 
basis of the number of patients 
he serves. 

e Won’t doctors refuse to work 
under National Health Security? 

Doctors have intense pride in 
their profession. Their concern 
for the sick and the ailing is too 
great to be swayed by whatever 
national program is enacted. 


Medicare proved that. Doctors 
will recognize that Health Se- 
curity will enable them to devote 
more attention to what they 
have dedicated their lives to: the 
practice of medicine. Doctor and 
patient will be relieved of the fi- 
nancial worry and health will 
become their sole concern. 

e How would Health Security 
make doctors more efficient and 
effective? 

More preventive care, outpa- 
tient treatment and early diag- 
nosis of disease can cut unneces- 
sary hospitalization and free 
doctors for treating persons who 
are ill. Group practice plans or 
health maintenance programs 
could be developed in communi- 
ties throughout America. Expe- 
rience shows that a doctor in a 
group can treat twice as many 
patients as a physician practic- 
ing alone, due to the efficiencies 
of group practice, such as the 
use of non-M.D.’s to handle non- 
medical procedures. Additionally, 
doctors will receive fniancial in- 
centives to practice in medically- 
deprived areas. 

e How would Health Secuurity 
reduce hospital costs? 

By emphasizing preventive 
care, the need to hospitalize pa- 
tients will be significantly re- 
duced. Also, hospitals are over- 
utilized because of insurance 
policies which emphasize treat- 
ment in hospitals. Wasteful, du- 
Plicative practices, such as pur- 
chase of expensive equipment by 
individual hospitals that will not 
be used sufficiently will be dis- 
couraged. Hospitals will be urged 
to combine facilities, such as un- 
derused maternity wards, to re- 
duce costs. Reserving hospitals 
for treatment of the acutely ill 
and using outpatient facilities to 
treat ambulatory patients would 
also reduce costs. 

e Will I have to stay in a hos- 
Bital ward or be forced to go to 
a hospital I don’t want to go to? 

No. Health Security provides 
for semi-private rooms. If order- 
ed by a doctor, a private room 
will be paid for. Those who de- 
Sire, but do not need, to stay in 
a private room can do so by pay- 
ing the difference. Just as is now 
the case, the doctor selects the 
hospital for you. To the extent 
you can influence him to admit 
you to a hospital of your choice, 
you can select your own hospital. 

More “O & A™ 
future editions. 
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99.000 jobless 


Nearly 20,000 more Bay Area 
residents were out of work in 
June than a year ago, the state 
reported. 


There were 99,000 unemployed 
in June, compared to 85,800 in 
May and 79,900 in June 1970. 


The “seasonally adjusted un- 
employment rate” dropped to 5.9 
per cent in June from 6.2 per 
cent in May, but still far above 
the 4.8 per cent of June 1970. 
(The unadjusted unemployment 
rate was 6.6 per cent in June 
compared to 5.8 in May). 

The total number employed 
was 1,410,800. That is 7,800 more 
than in May but 2,500 below a 
year ago. 

The Department of Human 


Local 390 and 
Berkeley city 
sign contract 


United Public Employes Local 
390 and the City of Berkeley 
reached an agreement last week 
for a new one year contract on 
the eve of a strike deadline set 
for the city’s refuse collectors, 
truck drivers, laborers, mechan- 
ics, meter maids and Marina at- 
tendants. 


The pact, approved by the 
membership, provides a 61% per 
cent increase for the 220 em- 
ployes covered. 


It also includes provisions for 
employe involvement in safety 
committees, continuation of den- 
tal insurance for employe and 
dependents, payoff of unused 
sick leave, premium payment for 
medical coverage for employe 
and half of the first dependent, 
meal allowance when working 
overtime; and a number of work- 
ing condition improvements. 

Local 390 Executive Secretary 
Paul Varacalli called the agree- 
ment the “fairest” signed this 
year between an East Bay public 
agency and the Union. 

The Union Negotiating Com- 
mittee included, along with Var- 
acalli, chairman Willie Gholar; 
Cornealious Moore, Lloyd Baker, 
Leonard Dunlap, and Deputy Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Dorothy Chris- 
tiansen. 


Port struck 


Continued from page 1 


port was repeatedly warned from 
the start -{ negotiations severai 
months ago that removal of the 
Parity situation would cause a 
strike. 

“Some cf the reasoning used by 
the port io: this takeaway re- 
flects a complete lack of under- 
standing of sound labor relations. 

“They say a prime reason for 
their action is the fact that ‘oth- 
er unaffected employes are upset 
that tradesmen get comparable 
wages to outside industry.’ Yet 
Local 390 represents 225 of the 
Port’s 300-odd employes — with 
only about 60 tradesmen involved 
—and yet the other ‘unaffected’ 
employes are supporting their 
fellow workers.” 

The Port took the position up 
until the walkout that it was 
complying with the ‘meet and 
confer” requirements of state 
law. This involved meeting, talk- 
ing but no negotiations. The port 
representative at these meetings 
had no authority to act. 

Port commissioners late last 
_week called for intervention of 
“the State Conciliation Service 
after a temporary restraining or- 
der obtained from the Alameda 
County Superior Court failed to 
halt picketing. 

But then the port still stood on 
its original position of a 5 per 
cent wage increase and no parity 
with outside employment, Walter 
A. Abernathy, deputy port execu- 
tive director, said the commission 
is “not inclined to talk while il- 
legal picketing is going on.” 


in Bay Area 


Resources Development reported 
that employment rose in all ma- 
jor industries industry division 
during the month. “Construction 
rose strongly,” the department 
said, “surpassing its 1970 level 
for the first time this year.” 

Summer job programs for 
youth boosted local government 
payrolls while retail trade and 
services added summer vacation 
workers. 


GM strike cost 


The General Motors strike cost 
the United Auto Workers $160 
million and left them $43 million 
in debt, President Leonard 
Woodcock reported this week. 

The union has called a special 
convention for Sept. 11 to decide 
what to do about it. 

Meanwhile UAW wants to sus- 
pend its 5 cents per capita dues 
to the Alliance for Labor Action, 
its joint two-year-old operation 
with the Teamsters. 

Woodcock made his disclosures 


Repossession law illegal 


The California Supreme Court 
has held unconstitutional the 
state “claim and delivery” law 
under which officers could break 
into a home to seize property 
after a loan company or dealer 
filed suit for repossession of 
goods when the purchaser got 
behind on his payments. 


Reagan loses in Solomon 
like CRLA federal ruling 


The California Rural Legal As- 
sistance has been vindicated of 
charges made by the Reagan ad- 
ministration and given $2,655,753 
to continue operations for 17 
months. 

Another $2.5 million in federal 
funds will be supplied to study 


UAW $160,000,000 


in address to the Teamsters 20th 
national convention in Miami 
Beach. 

The $43 million indebtedness 
includes $21 million needed to 
reacquire three buildings turned 
over to the teamsters and now 
rented by the Auto Workers from 
the larger union. Teamsters 
came to UAW’s rescue during 
the strike with a $25 million 
loan, Woodcock said, when banks 
turned the Auto Workers down. 

Woodcock told the convention 


that imprisoned James R. Hoffa, 
resigned Teamster president, is a 
“political prisoner” of the gov- 
ernment who should be paroled. 

All speakers lauded Hoffa, in- 
cluding his predecessor, Dave 
Beck, now 77, and his successor, 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons, 63. 

Fitzsimmons said he would use 
his own style of leadership for 
the 2 million member union. 
That means more autonomy to 
regional leaders than during 
Hoffa’s reign. 


Clerks revise state council: Vail retires 


Larry Vail stepped down June 
30 as secretary of the California 
State Council of Retail Clerks, a 
post he had held for 22 years. 
Simultaneously the State Coun- 
cil put into effect a series of or- 
ganizational changes designed to 
increase local union participa- 
tion in state operations. 

Vail was first secretary of De- 
partment Store Employees Local 
1100 in San Francisco when he 
took over the state post in 1949. 
The council now represents 120,- 
600 Retail Clerks throughout 
California. 

Under the reorganization, ap- 


proved at the council’s annual 
convention in Santa Barbara 
June 22-25, Ralph D. Williams, 
secretary of Local 588 of Sacra- 
mento, becomes president and 
chief executive officer of the 
State Council. 

The Executive Board has been 
expanded to include the execu- 
tive officer of each of the state’s 
27 Retail Clerks local unions. It 
will meet monthly, alternating 
between north and south. State- 
wide meetings of local union del- 
egates are slated to be held on 
a quarterly schedule. 


In addition to Williams, other 
officers for the coming year are 
Mel Rubin, Local 137, Bakers- 
field, first vice president; Mar- 
vin W. Brown, Local 1222, San 
Diego, second vice _ president; 
George Kisling, Local 1288, Fres- 
no, secretary-treasurer. 

Named as trustees were: Ar- 
thur Z. Berland, Local 324, 
Orange County; John M. Sperry, 
Local 1428, Pomona; William C. 
Roddick, Local 1179, Contra 
Costa County; Emmet Hughes, 
Local 197, Stockton; and James 
P. McLoughlin, Local 428, Santa 
Clara County. 


Steelworkers hope to avert strike 


The Steelworkers will do “ev- 
erything within our power” to 
avoid a strike in the steel indus- 
try at the end of July, President 
I. W. Abel told a television inter- 
view panel. 

But he made it clear that he 
doesn’t consider abandoning the 
union’s pay claim a feasible al- 
ternative. 

Appearing on NBC’s Meet the 
Press program, Abel said he “cer- 
tainly wouldn’t even consider 
asking for anything less in steel” 
than the approximately 31 per 
cent packages negotiated by the 
union for can and aluminum 
workers. 


ILWU strikes 


Continued from page 1 


exempted from the strike. Mili- 
tary operations were concentrat- 
ed at Oakland’s Seventh Street 
Terminal and the Oakland Army 
Terminal. 

When bargaining broke off, 
the ILWU and PMA said in a 
joint statement that “both par- 
ties will resume negotiations in 
the near future.” But they didn’t 
indicate when that might be. 

In negotiations which began 
last November, the ILWU has 
been seeking pay increases of 85 
cents an hour now and 75 cents 
next year, a guaranteed work 
week of 40 hours for regular 
longshoremen and 32 hours for 
casuals, a $500 a month pension 
at age 62 after 25 years of serv- 
ice, health and welfare improve- 
ments, and five paid holidays 
this year and five next. 

Longshoremen were out for 95 
days in the their last previous 
strike in 1948. 

The Pacific Maritime Associa- 
tion, against whom they are 
striking, represents 120 corpora- 
tions. These include American 
and foreign steamship compan- 
ies, stevedoring firms and water- 
front freight terminals. 
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Abel acknowledged that “no 
one—neither the union nor the 
industry—‘‘can really afford” a 
steel strike. But he added, “You 
do put up with them if you are 
caught in chem.” 

Steel union negotiations re- 
sume with the nine-company in- 
dustry committee in Washington 
on July 6. The contracts expire 
July 31. 

The Steelworkers “are trying 
to catch up what has been lost 
as a result of inflationary pres- 
sures,” Abel said. 

He added that he expects the 
money for these increases to 
“come out of profits,” not prices. 
Among the ways of generating 
these profits, Abel continued, are 
“increased productivity, the 
modernization of plant facilities 
and equipment and... greater 
demand for the product of the 
industry.” 

Noting that the steel industry 
was operating at only 67 per cent 
of capacity in 1970, Abel said 
there are ‘“‘very few industries 


Western Union 
talks resumed 


Negotiators for Western Union 
and 20,000 striking telegraph 
workers returned to the negotia- 
ting table July 1 in a joint effort 
to resolve a walkout that has 
closed most telegraph offices 
across the country since June 1. 

President E. L. Hageman of the 
Telegraph Workers said his un- 
ion will make a good-faith effort 
to resolve dif:erences that caused 
a walkout by 17,000 UTW mem- 
bers. Also out are 3,000 members 
of the Communications Workers 
in New York and-New Jersey. 

Union pickets will continue to 
march, Hageman said, until an 
acceptable agreement is reached. 

The dispute is over the size 
of a wage increase, and contract 
language regulating the con- 
tracting-out of members’ work. 


that can make fabulous profits 
at that rate of operations.” So, 
he, said, the problem is to get in- 
dustrial production moving at’a 
higher level at which productiv- 
ity will rise steeply, and that will 
automatically reduce the unit 
cost of steel. 

The same condition is true in 
many other industries, he added, 
charging that the “overall oper- 
ating rate of industry as a whole 
in this country is below 75 per 
cent at the present time. I think 
we have to stimulate demand 
and production.” 

To help accomplish that, Abel 
suggested “a lot of the needed 
public services that the govern- 
ment can provide—such as giv- 
ing assistance to rebuilding our 
cities, our major cities; cleaning 
out the slums; providing rapid 
transit systems for our cities; 
building hospitals and schools 
and all those other things that 
we need to improve our society.” 

Abel said he “very definitely” 
favors more strict quotas on the 
import of foreign steel to the 
United States. Pointing out that 
up to 18 per cent of the coun- 
try’s steel consumption is based 
on imported products, the USWA 
president suggested that the 
United States should be doing 
what other steel-producing na- 
tions have done for a long time: 
“looking after their own best in- 
terests.” 


IAM Lodge moving 
to new “union row’ 


The International Association 
of Machinists Lodge 284 is mov- 
ing out to a new union row near 
the Coliseum. 

Lodge 284 invited those inter- 
ested to a pre-moving open house 
July 10 from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. The 
new location is 8130 Baldwin 
Street, across from the White 
Front store on MHegenberger 
Road. 

The Machinists will be operat- 
ing out of the building July 19. 


and start a new legal founda- 
tion to aid the poor which Rea- 
gan had proposed in his running 
fight against CRLA. 

The action last week by Frank 
Carlucci, federal director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 
was hailed by CRLA Director 
Cruz Reynoso as “a great vic- 
tory” for the organization whose 
funds Reagan had vetoed. 

Carlueci acted after a panel of 
three out-of-state judges, ap- 
pointed by President Nixon, had 
found no basis for charges lev- 
eled against CRLA by Lewis K. 
Uhler, Reagan’s poverty chief. It 
was these charges on which 
Reagan had based his veto. 

Carlucci laid down 23 condi- 
tions for refunding CRLA. But 
the conditions do not change 
past practices of the organiza- 
tion. 

They included such things as 
prohibiting CRLA from repre- 
senting labor unions, prisoners 
and, with rare exceptions, per- 
sons involved in criminal pro- 
ceedings. 

Reynoso. said “Carluccl has 
been in California on a very 
delicate mission, which he has 
performed brilliantly. He wrote 
his report in such a way as to 
make it possible for the gov- 
ernor to agree.” 

Reagan lost his veto power 
over the funds in the settlement. 


First postal pay 
offer marks birth 
of new service 


The new United States Postal 
Service marked the first day of 
its official existence by making 
its first wage offer to 650,000 
union - represented postal em- 
ployes since contract negotiations 
began last January with the for- 
mer Post Office Department. 

The negotiators stayed at the 
bargaining table for nearly 24 
hours in an effort to reach agree- 
ment by July 1, the birthday of 
the new service. 

Details of the offer were not 
released. 

Seven unions hold exclusive 
rights to negotiate for their 
members. They had been trying 
for months to get a firm offer 
on wages and other benefits 
from the Post Office Department. 
When no offer was forthcoming 
by June 1 they filed refusal to 
bargain charges shortly before 
the department was reorganized 
as the Postal Service under new 
rules of procedure. 

The official birth of the new 
service, taking over the mails 
from the 196-year-old U.S. Post 
Office Department was matched 
by the emergence of a new un- 
ion of postal workers—the Amer- 
ican Postal Workers Union, a 
merger of four AFL-CIO affili- 
ates and an independent unit. 

Under the Postal Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1970 creating the new 
service if an agreement is not 
reached by July 20 the case will 
be laid before an arbitrator for 
final determination. 


Bus drivers 
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month for insurance premium 
for each employe. 

The proposal was explained to 
union members at meetings July 
1 and 2, and submitted to a vote 
on July 6. 

The management proposal was 
submitted during mediation ses- 
sions under the guidance of state 
conciliator Tom Nicolopulos, who 
entered the picture on the pre- 
vious weekend. 

While the union had set no 
strike deadline, the transit dis- 
trict said its phones were deluged 
with nearly 11,000 phone calls 
from commuters in the 24 hours 
preceding the company offer. 


